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AT THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


Advertiſement. 


THE following piece was firſt publiſhed 1 
in the courſe of the Bangorian controverſy, 1 
and overwhelmed by the prodigious tide of — 9 
writings, which ruſhed forth upon that oc- i {3 
caſion, Many even of thoſe who read, in | i 
our days, do not know that there is ſuch a | 
pamphlet ; ſome, that there ever was ſuch a 
controyerſy, The few perſonalities it con- 
tained are taken out, and it is generalized 
for common uſe, It exhibits an uninter- 
rupted chain of cloſe and pointed reaſoning, 
peculiar to its author, and not to be matched 
elſewhere, As a good judge of ſuch mat- 
ters once ſaid of it, —-It may be written 
againſt, but It cannot be anſwered. 
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BISHOP SHERLOCK's 


ARGUMENTS, &e. 


* 


* E Laws relating to this ſubject have 
not been diſtinctly conſidered by the 
writers upon it. They ſeem to argue merely 
upon popular miſtakes; and (as it ſerves their 
purpoſe beſt) ſometimes call the Sacrament 
the Teſt, and ſometimes the qualification for 
an office; whereas it cannot be both, be- 
cauſe there is a real diſtinction between the 
Teſt, and the thing to be teſtified by it; it 
is therefore neceſſary to ſnew the true deſign 
and intent of the Legiſlature in requiring the 
Sacramental Teſt. 

By the 13 Car. II. Stat. 2. Cap. 1. it 18 
enacted, ** That no perſon ſhall in any Cor- 
“ poration be elected Mayor, Alderman, &c. 
„ who ſhall not, within a year before his 
«© election, have taken the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, according to the Rites of 
** the Church of England.” 
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E 
By the 25 Car. II. Cap. 2. it is enacted, 
«© That all and every perſon—— that ſhall 


ce bear any office- civil or military, &c. 
= S 
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«& Allegiance——and ſhall alſo receive the 
« Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, accord- 
„ ing to the uſage of the Church of Eng- 
ce land, &c.” and make proof of his having 
received, as is therein appointed, upon pain 
of being incapable of the office, and other 
penalties in the Act expreſſed; this Statute 
is not to extend to inferior offices, as is ex- 
preſſly declared in the laſt clauſe. 

The latter of theſe Acts is declared, by 
the Act of Toleration itſelf, to extend to 
Proteſtant Diſſenters. The former expreſſiy 
relates to them: and both are declared, 10 
Annz, Cap. 2. to be made for the ſecu- 
« rity of the Church of England, as by Law 
« eſtabliſhed.” 

Theſe Acts then being made for the ſe- 
curity of the Church, as by Law eſtabliſhed; 
that is, for the ſecurity of the Eccleſiaſtical 


Conſtitution of the Realm; the intention 


plainly was, to keep Non-conformiſts of all 
ſorts (whole principles and affection to their 
own ways cannot but lead them to uſe any 
power, put into their own hands, to tlic 
hurt of the eſtabliſhed Church, from which 

they 


ſhall take the oaths of Supremacy and 
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they have ſeparated) out of offices civil and 
military, and out of the government and 


direction of Corporations. «© To the end 


« that the ſucceſſion in ſuch Corporations 
% may be moſt probably perpetuated in the 
hands of perſons well affected to his Ma- 
« jeſty and the eſtabliſhed Government *, 
« and for preſervation of the public peace, 
« both in Church and State +.” Where, 
it may be obſerved, „that affection to the 
« eftabliſhed Government includes a con- 
« cern for the public peace both of Church 
« and State ;” and that theſe Acts, though 
eſpecially regarding the eſtabliſhed Church, 
are yet, in the ſenſe and eye of the Law, 


N 


acts for the preſervation of the eſtabliſhed 


Government of theſe Realms; which was 
always underſtood to include matters Eccle- 
ſiaſtical as well as Civil. 


It being reſolved then by the Legiſlature, 


that places of power and truſt ſhould be in 


the hands of ſuch only as were well affected 
to the Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution ; it became 
neceſſary to conſider, what ſhould be taken 
as a ſufficient proof of any man's being ſo 


affected; without this, the proviſion would. 


have been void and ineffectual, and we 


* Preamble to Corporation Act. Þ+ Lid. p. 2. 
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ſhould have had a Law which could never 
have been put in execution. 

Viſible Communion with any Church, or 
ſociety of Chriſtians, is the beſt proof that 
man can give to man of his being a well- 


wiſher to the Conſtitution of ſuch Church 


or Society. But then, once or twice going 
to Church will not amount to ſuch proof, 
it being well-known, that many, who diſ- 
like the Conſtitution of our Church, can 
permit themſelves to be preſent, now and 


then, at part, or at all, of the common ſer- 


vice. And in all things of this nature, 
it is impoſſible to ſettle the preciſe num- 
ber of particular acts, which conſtitute or 
denote the habit: in this caſe therefore 
the Legiſlature could not ſay, how often 
going to Church made a Churchman ; or 
had they named a great number of ſuch acts, 
as the Teſt required, it muſt have been very 
hard, almoſt impoſſible, for the perſons con- 
cerned to give a legal proof. 

The only thing then that remained was to 
conſider, what particular act of Church Com- 
munion would be the molt probable evidence, 
that a man was ſincerely well affected to the 
eſtabliſhed Church. 

In this view, the Sacrament of the Lord's 


Supper naturally offered itſelf ; it is that part 
of 


1 


of religious worſhip, which the generality of 
Chriſtians perform with the greateſt devotion, 
and to which they think themſelves moſt ob- 
liged to approach with ſincerity and upright- 
neſs of heart. To this it may be added, that 
as a diſtinction was intended to be made be- 
tween thoſe who approved, and thoſe who 
did not approve, the Eccleſiaſtical Conſti- 
tution of theſe Kingdoms; ſo it was well 
known that the latter had as ſtrong preju- 
dices againſt the uſage of the Church in the 
celebration of the Sacrament, as againſt any 
other uſage of it whatever, and yet were ſup- 
poſed to have the ſame awful reverence for 
the Inſtitution itſelf ; fo that it was reaſon- 

ably preſumed, that no Diſſenter, of any 
fort, would eafily be led to ſuch an act of 
infincerity, as receiving the Sacrament in a 
manner condemned by himſelf. 

It was then enacted, That whoever had an 
office civil or military, or was to be Mayor, 
&c. in a Corporation Town, ſhould make 
lufficient proof of his having received, within 
a certain time preſcribed, the Sacrament of 

the Lord's Supper, “according to the Rites 
* of the Church of England, as it is limited 
13 Car. II. „according to the uſage of the 
Church of ys as it is expreſſed 25 
Car, II. 
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1. It muſt here be obſerved, that barely 


receiving the Sacrament, 1s not the Teſt re- 


quired by the Act: every man, as a Chriſtian, 


is ſuppoſed to receive it ſomewhere, and 
therefore, barely receiving the Sacrament 


could be no Teſt of any man's affection to 


the Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution of this King- 
dom. But the Teſt lies chiefly upon theſe 
words, „according to the Uſage and Rites 
of the Church of England:“ and it was 
ſuppoſed, that no man would in ſuch man- 
ner receive it, but a Member of the Church 
of England. 

2. That receiving the Sacrament, © ac- 
« cording to the Uſage of the Church of 
« England,” is not the qualification for an 
Office, within the intent of the Act, but 
only the proof of ſuch qualification : the 
qualification required is, That the Perſon 
— be well affected to the Eccleſiaſtical State 
and Conſtitution of theſe Realms ; and the 
receiving the Sacrament, according to the 
Rites of the eſtabliſhed Church, is the proof 
or Teſt required, that he is ſo. 

This is ſo clearly the caſe, that a man may 
receive the Sacrament, ſo as to give proof of 
the qualification made neceſſary by the Cor- 
poration AR, without knowing, or even ſuſ- 


pecting, that he was then giving a Teſt re- 
quired 
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t 
quired by Law; for that Act appoints the 


receiving to be within one year before elee- 
tion to an office: ſo that one who receives 
the Sacrament, not dreaming that he may, or 

ever ſhall be elected to an Office; yet if he 
is elected to an Office within a year, ſuch 
receiving ſhall ſtand and be accepted as the 
Teſt required. 

This 1s plain, I fay, from the view of the 
Acts; but to put a matter of ſuch conſe- 
quence, in the preſent debate, out of doubt, 
I muſt refer the Reader to the 3 Jac. I. Cap. 
4. The firſt Act, I think, (though I pre- 
tend not to have carefully examined this par- 
ticular) that brought in a Sacramental Teſt. 

The reaſon for it is ſet forth in thele 
words.—** And whereas divers perſons, po- 
_* piſthly affected, do nevertheleſs the better 
© to cover and hide their falſe hearts, and 
with the more ſafety ta attend the oppor- 
e tunity to execute their miſchievous deſigns, 
repair ſometimes to Church, to eſcape the 
<« penalty of the Laws in that behalf pro- 
e vided — For the better diſcovery of ſuch 
* perions, &c. Be it enacted That every 
„ Popiſh Recuſant—who ſhall conform 
* and repair to the Church, ſhall once in 
every year at leaſt— receive the Sacra- 
* ment. '— 
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Here it is evident, that receiving the Sa- 


crament is required only as a Teſt of Confor- 
mity ; for this Act does not require any thing 
more in Popiſh Recuſants than Conformity; 


which was the very thing by which before 


they became qualified for the advantages * 


Engliſh Subjects. This Act therefore in- 
troduces no new qualification, but requires 
a ſtronger Proof or Teſt of the old one. 
The ſame thing appears yet more expreſſly 
by 7 Jac. I. Cap. 2. Foraſmuch as natura- 


„ lizing of ſtrangers, and reſtoring to blood 


* perſons attainted, have been ever reputed 
«© matters of mere grace and favour, which 
te are not fit to be beſtowed upon any others 
te than ſuch as are of the Religion now eſta» 
te bliſhed in this Realm,” 
Here, you ſee, the qualification for ſuch 
favour is, That the perſon, to have the grant, 
ſhall be of the Religion eſtabliſhed: 
ge it therefore enacted,” ſays the Statute, 
« that no perſon ſhall be naturalized or 
« reſtored in blood 


«© the Sacrament—— within one month be- 
fore any Bill exhibited for that purpoſe.” 
That is, Be it enacted, that he ſhall receive 
the Sacrament——in order to prove his be- 

ing of the eſtabliſhed Religion. 
Upon the whole, it is very plain, that the 
receiving 


-unleſs he has received 
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receiving the Sacrament was never eſteemed 
a qualification in our Law, but a proof and 
Teſt of that qualification (namely, Confor- 
mity to the Church eſtabliſhed), which the 
Law in many caſes requires, Thus the caſe 
ſtands upon the foot of theſe Laws, 

I have heard much and juſt complaint of 
the iniquity of men, who have come to the 
holy Sacrament, without devotion, nay fome- 
times with open contempt of it, merely to 
ſatisfy the letter of theſe Laws; but the Le- 
giſlature cannot be charged with eſtabliſhing 
guilt and hypocriſy by a Law, Have they, 
who think otherwiſe, never, in the courſe 
of their lives, received the Sacrament, in 
order to give that Teſt which theſe Laws re- 
quire? If they have, I deſire they would 
tell the world, whether, when they ſo receiv- 
ed, they did it in remembrance only that 
ſome Preferment was beſtowed on them, and 
without remembrance of the death ef Chriſt, 
or no, If they ſhall anſwer for themſelves, 
that they received with no other ſentiments 
than what are agreeable to, and ought to at- 
tend upon, the celebration of this inſtitution 
of Chriſt ; why then are the Laws accuſed, 


as perverting the end and uſe of the Inſtitu- 


tion, tince the Law and the end of the Inſti- 
tution may, and ought to be, complied with 
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at the ſame time? But if they did really re- bl 
ceive with thoſe wordly views, which they the 
charge the Laws with introducing, I heartily thi 
lament their caſe, and wiſh they may never ob 
be called on to anſwer to One greater, than 1 is tic 
on earth. 
It is worth obſerving here, that * argu- in 
ment urged in this caſe is juſt as ſtrong againſt th 
the uſe of Oaths; which ought not, upon be 
theſe principles, to be required as a Teſt of OL 
a man's veracity, becauſe thereby they be- be 
come an inſtrument, by means of which, 18 
ſome particular ſort of men (eſpecially Athe- b 
iſts and Infidels) get into eſtates, the titles to 1 
which are determined on oath. And the 11 


Legiſlature may as juſtly be charged with all 
the perjury of corrupt witneſſes, as with the 
hypocriſy of corrupt Communicants. 

The two queſtions which naturally ariſe 
888 the true ſtate of the caſe are theſe. 

. Whether it be lawful to confine Offices 
of power and truſt in the Government, to 
ſuch as are obedient and well affected to the 
Eccleſiaſtical State and Conſtitution of the 
Realm ? 

2. Suppoſing this to be lawful, whether 
it be alſo lawful to require of any man, who 
is willing to accept an office civil or military, 
that he ſhould communicate with the eſta- 


bliſhed 


1 

bliſhed Church, and particularly, that he 
ſhould receive the Sacrament, “according to 
the Uſage of it, in order to prove ſuch his 
obedience and good affection to the Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Conſtitution? 

It ought here to be obſerved, that receiv- 
ing the Sacrament according to the Uſage of 
the Church of England is not appointed to 
be a Teſt of any thing, but what it always 
ought (whether required by Law or no) to 
be a Teſt of: receiving the Sacrament, &c. 
is not a Teſt of a man's being a willing mem- 
ber of the eſtabliſhed Church, in force, or 
in conſequence of the Law; but in force and 
in conſequence of that ſincerity, which ought 
always to attend it; and this preſumption, 
that he who receives in the Church is of the 
Church, is the ground and the foundation, 
and not the effect of the Law. So, in the 
parallel caſe, an Oath is not appointed by 
Law to be a Teſt of a man's veracity, but it 
is required in ſome caſes by Law, becauſe it 
is in it's own nature, ſuch a Teſt. 


Men are not ſuppoſed to be of one Church, 


and communicate with another. Upon this 


preſumption the Corporation and Teſt Acts 
are founded: they require the evidence of a 
man's receiving the Sacrament, according to 
the Uſage of the Church of England, only 
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to prove, that he is a member of that Church. 
They leave the Sacrament to the uſes for 
which it is ordained ; and lay hold on the act 
of receiving, only as an evidence of a man's 
being in Communion of — Church, in 
which he receives. 

When the doctrine of occaſions Confor- 
mity for places prevailed, it broke in upon 


this evidence, juſt as the doctrine of equivo- 
cation and mental reſervation broke in upon 


the evidence of an oath; and there was the 


fame reaſon for the Legiſlature to take notice 


of and prevent the one abuſe, as the other. 


The Act againſt occaſional Conformity (as it 


is commonly called) does not forbid occa- 


| fional Conformity as ſuch, but leaves all men 


to the ſame liberty they had before, to com- 


municate occaſionally with the Church ; and 


therefore it is nothing to the purpoſe to con- 


| fider whether occaſional Conformity be a 
lawful or unlawful practice. All that the 
Legiſlature intended by that Statute, was to 


prevent their being impoſed on by the act of 


an occaſional Conformiſt, They required 
the evidence of a man's receiving according 


to the Uſage of the Church of England, as 
a proof of his being of that Communion, 
The act of an occaſional Conformiſt in re- 

Ceiving, 


for 
det 


he 
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ceiving, &c. came up to the letter of the 


Law, and yet was no proof of what they re- 
quired. | 


When experience had ſhewn, how eafily the 


Law was evaded by the practice of occaſional 
Conformiſts, the Legiſlature took care to 
prevent the abuſe, and to provide that men 


in Office, &c. ſhould no longer continue in 


their Offices, than they adhered to the Com- 
munion of the eſtabliſhed Church: that is, 
that they ſhould perform the condition re- 
quired by the former Laws, and for the per- 
formance of which they were underſtood to 
give the aſſurance and evidence of their hav- 


ing received the Sacrament, according to the 


_ uſage of the Church of England. 

And this ſhews that a better or ſtronger 
Teſt was not to be found ; for when this was 
evaded, the Legiſlature had nothing to add 
to it, and could only by an after-provifion ſe- 
cure it againſt a practice, which was an open 
_ affront to the Law of the Country. 

The occaſional Bill, therefore, is only a 
guard to the Teſt Act; and thoſe, who plead 
for the repeal of this Bill only, do in effect 
deſire, that all men may be at liberty to give 
the proof required by the Law, of their ad- 


herence to the eſtabliſhed Church, and yet 
e 
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be at liberty not to adhere to it. Whether 
this can proceed from a concern for ſincerity, 


or for the honour of the Goſpel Inſtitution, 
I leave the world to judge. 

As to the Abuſes brought in by the! iniquity 
of men, who approach the Holy Table merely 
to anſwer the letter of theſe Laws, without 


any piety or devotion, or true ſenſe of what 
they are doing; I ſee them, and I lament 


them ; and they are fad inſtances of the de- 
cay of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity among us: 


but ſtill, I fay, theſe men are not made wick- 


ed by the Law; but being wicked, they a- 
buſe as well the Law of their Country, as the 
Inſtitution of the Goſpel: and if the iniquity 
of men in abuſing any Law be ſufficient rea- 
ſon for abrogating ſuch Law ; I would fain 
know what Law ought to ſtand in force. 
What perjuries, what frauds, what cheats 
are made uſe of to elude the many Laws for 
impoſing Cuſtoms on Trade! Will any man 


turn advocate for the removal of theſe Laws 


alſo? Will any man fay, that no temporal 
advantage or convenience to the State, can 
juſtify the great abuſe of religion, and the 
manifeſt breach of plain duties occaſioned 
by theſe Laws? Will any man plead for 
aboliſhing the uſe of oaths, fince perjury 15 
not a more Crying, than it is a common fin! 


The 
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The profanation of the Lord's Supper cre- 
ates a horror in every ſerious Chriſtian mind; 
and God forbid that any word ſhould drop 
from me, as if I could be eaſy and contented 
in ſeeing ſo much hypocriſy and wickedneſs. 
This is a caſe which wants a remedy; but as 
the Laws requiring the Sacramental Teſt do 
not make men wicked and profane; ſo nei- 
ther will removing thoſe Laws make them 
pious or holy, The remedy muſt be applied 
to the men; it is the wickedneſs of the re- 
ceiver that calls for correction; and no ſer- 


vice is done to Religion, by beating down 


the authority both of Church and State to 
preſerve true Religion, in an age that ſeems 
to want it fo very much. 

In the mean while I will go on to declare 


my ſenſe in this matter, and the reaſons on 


which it is founded; hoping, that it may be 
at leaſt as inoffeniive for me, to endeavour to 
juſtify the Laws of my Country; as it is for 
others to arraign and to condemn them. And 
ſhould all I ſay prove to be vain words, and 
of none effect; ſhould I ſee the Church left 
naked and defenceleſs; it's walls broken 
down, and the hedge, which was placed 
about it, pulled up; yet my fruitlets pains 
ſhall yield me this ſatisfaction, that I labour- 


cd for the peace of ſeruſalem ; nor ſhall any 
man 
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man be able to ſuggeſt, that I was bribed by 


the proſpe& of honours and preferments. 
The queſtions arifing from the true ſtate 
of this caſe, are (as I before obſerved) two. 


The farſt is this: 
I. Whether it be lawful to confine Offices 


of power and truſt in the Government to 


ſuch as are obedient and well affected to the 
Eccleſiaſtical State and Conſtitution of the 


Realm ? 


This Queſtion will be determined by the 


wary of two points. 
. Whether it be lawful in any r caſe to 


os Laws, by which ſome Perſons ſhall be 


rendered incapable of Offices ? 


2. Whether it be reaſonable in the Caſe 


before us? 
There is nothing that more nearly affects 


the good and welfare of every Government; 


and conſequently, nothing that ought to be 
it's more immediate care, than to ſee the 


powers (which muſt neceſſarily in every 


Community be truſted ſomewhere) placed in 


proper hands. Every man has an intereſt in 
deſiring that there ſhould be upright Judges 
to execute the Laws already in force; and 
wiſe, prudent, difintereſted men, to make 


new Laws, or abrogate old ones, as the good 


of the whole ſhall require, It is a right 
veſted 
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veſted in every community as ſuch, to con- 
ſider and declare what conditions and qualifi- 


cations ſhall be required in all perſons to be 


admitted to offices of truſt and power in the 
Government: and therefore, a capacity to 
ſerve the Public in places of truſt and power, 
which is not limitable by the conſtitution, 
when. there are juſt reaſons to limit it, is 
ſuch a capacity as is inconſiſtent with all 
forms of government in the world. As men 
in a ſtate of nature (for I am willing to ar- 
gue upon that hypotheſis) are upon a foot of 
equality; ſo are they when they enter into a 
formed government, and lay equal claim to 
all the advantages ariſing from thence. Say 


then that all, conſidered merely as members 


of the ſociety, have a claim to be equally ca- 


pable of ſerving the Public: yet ſtill this is 


ſuch a capacity as Nature herſelf has ſet 
bounds and limits to, by the very diſtinction 
the has made in the natural parts and abilities 
of men. It requires wiſe men to manage 
the public concerns, and men of courage to 
conduct the public arms: It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary to exclude fools from the Council 


Board, and cowards from the Army. This, 


1 fay, is a limitation made by Nature. 
But it equally concerns the Public to have 
men well affected to the Government in places 
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of power and truſt. A courageous man, 
who hates his country, 1s at leaſt as unfit to 
be truſted with the military force, as a cow- 
ard; and a wiſe man, who would betray his 
Prince, ought rather to be excluded from his 
councils, than a fool. The conſequence of 
which 1s, that either no Government has 2 
right to preſerve itſelf againſt the diſaffection 
of any ſubject; or elſe, that every Govern- 
ment has a right to exclude from offices of 


power and truſt ſuch as ſhall render them- 


ſelves juſtly ſuſpected of difaffetion to the 
Public. 

To talk then in the preſent cafe .of the 
common rights of ſubjects, is begging the 
queſtion ; and ſuppoſing that Diſſenters are 
excluded without any reaſon; which is mak- 


ing a ſhort caſe of it indeed. The true point 


is this: allowing all ſubjects to be equally 
capable, as ſuch, of ſerving the Public, and 
that the Government ought not to limit this 
capacity without good reaſon ; to inquire, 
whether the Corporation and Teſt Acts are 
founded upon reaſons ſufficient to juſtify the 


Legiſlature, in the limitations by them made 
on this capacity of ſome ſubjects. | 


Reaſonings from the common rights of 
ſubjects, and general declarations againſt de- 


barring men from their civi] rights, are ar- 
| guments 
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guments which do by no means come up to 
the preſent purpoſe. 

A ſubmiſſion of private rights to the pub- 
lic is the fundamental article of Government; 
and therefore no ſubject has a right to defend 
even his life, or property, as he thinks fit, 
but muſt go in the method preſcribed or per- 
mitted by the law. How abſurd it is then to 
talk of a right to be capable of places, not 
ſubject to the like reſtraints or limitations! 
The matter is not mended by calling this a 


. natural right a phraſe much in faſhion), for 


there is no natural right that may not be loſt, 
in whole or in part. Nay, ſome rights are re- 
ſtrained merely for the ſake of public conve- 
nience, without ſuppoſition of any fault or 
trangreſſion in any member of the commu- 
nity. 

There is not, I preſume, a ſtronger natu- 
ral right, than the right to food and raiment ; 
this is founded in the common neceflity of 
nature; and it is not to be thought that God 
ſent men into the world merely to ſtarve, 
without giving them a right to uſe in com- 
mon ſo much of it as their neceſſities require. 
But now we ſee that this right is limited and 
reſtrained by all Governments in the world ; 


property is ſecured every where by human 


laws, and a very unequal diviſion of the good 
| C2 :hings 
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things of life is introduced the far greater 


part of mankind live upon their labour, or by 
charity: hard as this is, yet the neceſſity of 
Government juſtifies the proviſion; and an 
Apoſtle of Chriſt has given us a rule in con- 
ſequence of it: If any man will not work, 
« neither let him eat.“ 5 

Is it lawful then to reſtrain the natural 
right that every man has to food and raiment ? 
And is it unlawful to limit the capacity which 


ſubjects have to places of power and truſt in 
the Government? There is indeed fo much 


compaſſion and equity left for caſes of natu- 
ral neceſſity, that, in the lat extremity, we 
ſtill ſay, Neceſſity has no Law; but it muſt 
be a ſad world, whenever avarice and the luſt 
of power obtain the fame privilege. 

Our opponents perhaps will fay, that they 
do not plead againſt reſtraints of this ſort in 
general, but that they confine themſelves 
ſolely to the Sacramental Feſt, and to caſes 
where Religion is concerned, 

But let the reader take notice, that the ar- 
gument againſt the Sacramental Teſt, drawn 
from the right of all ſubjects to a capacity of 
holding offices of power and truſt, is an ar- 
gument againſt this Teſt, conſidered as a limi- 
tation of that right; and it is founded in this, 
or in nothing, that all ſuch limitations are 

unlaw ful : 
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unlawful : for if all are not unlawful, per- 
haps this may not be unlawful; and conſe- 
quently no argument can lie againſt it, con- 
ſidered merely as ſuch a limitation. 

Among all the capacities of this ſort known 
in our Conſtitution, thoſe which are heredi- 
tary are the ſtrongeſt and moſt favoured by 
the law. Among theſe, the capacity of ſuc- 
ceeding to the Crown is the moſt ſacred. 
This many have taken pains to prove ſubje& 
to limitations; and it is well known that his 
Majeſty enjoys the Crown, in virtue of ſuch 
limitations, I would only aſk, whether the 
Royal Family be the only one in the kingdom 
liable to ſuch reſtrictions? Whether it be 


highly reaſonable, for the ſake of public good, 


to limit the capacity of ſucceeding to. the 
Crown, and highly unreafonable, though 
there be the like occaſion for it, to limit the 
capacity of private men to be Captains or 
Colonels ? | 

To me this caſe is fo very plain, that I will 
not ſo far ſuſpect any reader's judgment, as 
to dwell longer on it; but will go on to con- 
ſider in what manner this right, which the 
State has over the capacity of all its ſubjects, 
15 to be exerciſed. 

They, who in any nation have the legiſla- 
tive Power entruſted with them, are bound 
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to take care of the welfare and preſervation of 
the community over which they are placed, 


Men ought not to be puniſhed for any offence 
againſt the Public, without plain proof that 


they have offended; for all puniſhments muſt 


follow the ſtrict rules of juſtice: but all Go- 


vernments have a right (and all wiſe Govern- 
ments make uſe of it) to provide againſt pro- 


bable dangers to the State; in conſequence of 
which they have a right to provide, that all 
power in the State ſhall be lodged in ſuch 
hands only as they reaſonably judge to be 
well affected: and here the rules of prudence 


muſt govern. It may be very conſiſtent to 


declare againſt puniſhing men in their lives 
or fortunes for thoſe reaſons, which, never- 
theleſs, are good reaſons for excluding them 


from places of power and truſt, It would 


be very unreaſonable to beat a man, becauſe 
he has an infectious diſtemper; yet it is very 
reaſonable to deny him a place in the family, 
upon this account ; for in one caſe I ſhould 
injure him, in the other I only take care of 
myſelf. The exerciſe then of this right is 
matter of prudence in the Government. It 
may be abuſed by wantonnels and partiality, 


as every thing elſe may, that ever I heard of; 
but it will not follow, becauſe this right may 


be abuſed, that therefore there neither is, 
: nor 
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nor ought to be, any ſuch right in the com- 
munity. 

But the right of the State to limit the 
ſubjects' capacity of holding places of power 
and truſt being ſuppoſed; it ſtill remains 
to be conſidered, whether they had ſufficient 
reaſon for what they did, in the caſe be- 
fore us. | 

The Government of England is in the 
hands of Chriſtians; and ſo far, I hope, 
there 1s no fault, When they, in whom 
this power was lodged, found it neceſſary 
to forſake the errors of the Church of Rome, 
and to throw off the heavy yoke of Popiſh 
power, under which they had been long op- 
preſſed ; they ſaw at the ſame time, that 
Religion could not be preſerved, without 
ſome ſettled order and diſcipline. And 
though the Reformation claimed the uſe of 
the Scriptures, as the undoubted right of 
every Chriſtian who was capable of uſing 
them; yet they had ſenſe enough to know, 
that to leave every man to make the beſt of 
his Bible, without any farther direction or 
reſtraint, would naturally tend to confuſion, 
and fill the kingdom with all the wild con- 
ceits that ignorance and enthuſiaſm could 
produce. They conſidered farther, that it 

was the will of Chriſt, that there ſhould be 
1 C4 a viſible 
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a viſible Church ; and though they had 


withdrawn from the Church of Rome, as 
being corrupt, yet they were obliged to 
viſible Communion ; for theſe reaſons they 
continued the national Church, freed from 
the errors and the corruptions of Rome, 
under a government and diſcipline formed 
upon the platform of primitive Chriſtianity. 
This Church was eſtabliſhed by law; and 
the people of England were bound to com- 


munion with it, as Chriſtian ſubjects; ſo 


bound, I mean, that nothing but a perſuaſion 
of errors and corruptions in the Church, 
could excuſe a ſeparation | from it. 

Upon theſe principles, the Reformation 


here proceeded ; the Crown and the People 


found it neceſſary to reje& the Papal power, 
tozether with the corruptions of the Romiſh 


Church; but they found it neceſſary too to 
preſerve an authority in Church matters ; 
and to ſettle an Eccleſiaſtical Government 


even for the better reformation of Religion. 
Some indeed there were in the early days of 
the Reformation, who pleaded for Chriſtian 
liberty in ſuch manner, as to leave no room 
for Chriſtian diſcipline; but theſe made no 
oreat figure, and were eſteemed then as mere 


8 
fanatics. Had they, who conducted the Re- 


formation, ſet out upon theſe prejudices (for 


] defire 
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I defire to be excuſed from calling them 
principles), by this time I verily believe 
Chriſtianity itſelf had been loſt among us; 
and the ſupremacy veſted in every man, in 
his own behalf, had long fince eſtabliſhed a 
conſummate ſtupidity and ignorance; but 
who would have been the happier for it, [ 
profels myſelf at a loſs to imagine. 

The Proteſtant Church of England has 
enjoyed but little peace from its firſt eſta- 
bliſhment. In the days of Edw. VI. the 
controverſy about Veſtments, &c. began; 
though it was managed with another kind 
of ſpirit, than what afterwards appeared in 
that cauſe. In Queen Mary's time, this 


Church was deſtroyed ; and ſuffered not 


only in the ruin of its eſtabliſhment, and in 
the members loſt by perſecution ; but in 
thoſe alſo, who fled from home, and brought 
back thoſe notions, which have given this 
Church and Nation ſo much trouble ever 
ſince. Theſe were one great occaſion of the 
diſturbances in Queen Elizabeth's reign: to 
what height they were carried, and how they 


affected the peace of thoſe times, the reader 


may ſee in Archbiſhop Whitgift's Life, pub- 
liſhed by our diligent and learned Hiſtorian, 
the Reverend Mr. Strype. Under the ma- 


nagement of James J. the diſaffection to the 
ce eſtabliihed 
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eſtabliſhed Church grew ſtrong ; ff in the 
days of his unfortunate ſon, a Prince who 
deſerved a better fate, it preyailed as well 
againſt the Crown as the Mitre. 

It is very true, that Religion was not the 
whole of that unhappy rupture between the 
King and his People; occaſion there was for 
complaint with reſpe& to civil rights ; nor 
is it my intention to diſſemble here, what 
the noble Hiſtorian of thoſe times has ſo 
freely and fo impartially diſcloſed : but then 
it is evident to all, that thoſe diſputes had 
_ ended in the happy confirmation of the ſub- 
juRs' rights, had not the pretences of Reli- 
gion and Enthuſiaſm mixed themſelves in 
the quarre], and put the nation into ſuch 
a fever, that nothing but the loſs of blood 
could recover them' again to their cool 
ſenſes. 

It is with reluctance that I enter into this 
part of the argument; and I wiſh I could 
draw a curtain before the oppreſſions and 
calamities which the nation ſuffered- under, 
in that long hour of darkneſs. But ſhould I 
be filent, yet almoſt every Gentleman's fa- 
mily wears ſtill the ſcars of that frenzy; and 
can name the anceſtor who loſt his life, the 
eſtate that was ſequeſtered, the houſe that 
was pillaged or pulled down: and this too 
Was 


( 27 ] 
was acted under the pretence of making way 
for the free profeſſion of the Goſpel; of 


which however there was hardly any viſible 


ſign in the kingdom, except only this, 
« That our Kings were bound in Chains, and 
* our Nobles with links of iron.” 
After more than twelve years of continual 
night, the day began to break, and the ſound 


of Liberty was heard throughout the na- 


tion: in a word, the King who was expelled, 
the Nobles and the Gentry who were driven 
into baniſhment, or lived at home ſequeſ- 
tered, or impriſoned, were reſtored to their 
ancient rights; and England became Eng- 
land again. What now was the conſe- 
quence? Why, the cruelties, the oppreſſions, 
and devaſtations of many years, were all 
buried in ſilence and oblivion: private re- 
ſentments and private injuries were given up 
to the public good; the rich ſequeſtrator 
and the harraſſed gentleman lived like neigh- 
bours and friends; and the prophecy ſeemed 
fulfilled, That the lion and the lamb ſhould 
play together. The only redreſs which the 
King and his people ſought for all their 


wrongs, was to guard themſelves from fall- 


ing into the ſame miſchiefs again ; for this 
purpoſe expreſsly the Corporation Act was 


made, For prevention (as the words of the 
ce Act 
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« Act are) of the like miſchief for the time 
** to come, and for preſervation of the pub- 
45 lic peace both i in Church and State:“ that 
act which is now thought to be an invaſion of 
the ſubjects right, and contrary to the max- 
ims of Chriſt Jeſus. And yet, in the name 


of all that ever was called Chriſtian charity, 
what leſs could be done? Was it ſo ex- 


tremely wicked to guard againſt injury and 
oppreſſion? Was it ſo irreligious to defend 


that Religion which the nation received as 


delivered by Chriſt, from force and violence ; 
2nd to ſuppreſs the many kinds of injuſtice 


practiſed on this people; and which would 


tound too harſhly, ſhould they be diſtinctly 
enumerated ? Self-defence 1s a darling topic 


with many, and I deſire them to ſhew, that 


in this a& any thing was done by the Gen- 


tlemen of the Church of England, which 


they had not found by woful experience to 
be neceſſary for their preſervation. The 
general pardon was ſo far from producing 
the deſired effect, that it is declared by the 
Legiſlature as the ground of the Corporation 
Act, „That notwithſtanding all his Ma- 
jeſty's endeavours and unparalleled indul- 
* gence in pardoning all that is paſt, ne- 


* vertheleſs many evil ſpirits are ſtill work- | 


c ing.“ 


This 


[ 29 ] 
This then was the caſe in fact: the Crown, 
the Nobility, the Gentry and the Clergy of 


England had ſuffered for above twelve years 


under ſuch oppreſſion and cruelty, as will be 
eaſily called to mind, by the reader; and 
which I have no inclination to aggravate, or 


to deſcribe: and when the Government re- 


turned to its natural channel again, all was 
forgiven; and Chriſtian charity triumphed 
over every thing, but the reſtleſs ſpirit of 
ſome amopg us; which fince the mercy and 


good nature of the nation could not ſubdue, 


it became neceſſary that their wiſdom and 
prudence ſhould prevent; for theſe reaſons 
the Corporation Act was made, to keep the 
power out of thoſe hands which had uſed it 
ſo very ill: this I ſay was the caſe; and let 
Heaven and Earth judge of the equity of the 
proceedings. 

But however juſtifiable this might be upon 


the cloſe of the troubles, and whilſt thiags 


continued to be in agitation ; yet perhaps it 
will be ſaid, that now the ca. e 1s altered; 
the diſaffection to the Church is abated ; and 
we have nothing to fear from Diſſenters, 
though places of power and truit in the Go- 


vernment ſhonld be lodged in their hands. 


I wiſh this were all true; and am willing 
to allow that there are many among them 
who 


L 30 
who are ſincere in their profeſſions of mo- 
deration. But alas! it is one thing to ſay 
how we would uſe power, if we had it, and 
another to know how to uſe it when we 
have it. But to let this paſs: have any of 
the Diſſenters declared, that they are for 
maintaining the Church as by law eſtabliſh- 
ed ? No certainly : the utmoſt that has been 
pleaded in their behalf, is, That their 


« principles—amount to thoſe of a general 


c toleration of all peaceable ſubjects *.” I 
rejoice in this happy reformation of their 
principles ; but let me aſk the Gentlemen 
of South Britain, what they are like to get 
by accepting of a toleration for their Reli- 
gion, inſtead of an eſtabliſhment; and that 
too limited to the condition of being peace- 

able ſubjects; a condition indeed highly rea- 
ſonable in itſelf; but which may be eaſily 


expounded away: and probably would be 


ſo, unleſs they could appear to be highly 


ſatisfied with their hard bargain. Beſides, 


this declaration for toleration ſtands only 
upon the authority of the Diſſenters' Addreſs 


to the King; an authority they are not wil- 


ling to abide by in all caſes; and never more 
complain than when they are preſſed with a 


* The Diſſenters Reaſons, by Mr. Peirce, pag. 33. 
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like argument, founded upon their Addreſſes 
to James the Second. 


The Diſſenters are ſtill fond of their own 
principles and opinions: and we have once 


ſeen how that fondneſs tranſported them, 


when power was in their hands. Why then 


are we not to ſuppoſe, that they would uſe 


power again, if put into their hands, to ſet 
up what they account pute Religion; and to 


expel, what not only they, but others of 


higher rank, and under greater obligations to 


the Church, have treated as popiſh and ſu- 


perſtitious ? 

It is well known, that in the late times, 
there was a ſolemn league and covenant en- 
tered into by many, to root out the eſtabliſhed 
Church of England, and never more to per- 
mit its return. At the Reſtoration, ſome 
there were, who left their livings rather than 
depart from the terms of this engagement. 
Has their ſteady adherence to theſe obliga- 
tions been blamed or condemned by their bre- 
thren of theſe times? No; ſo far from it, 
that they have laboured to adorn the lives and 
characters of theſe men; their ſafferings for 
this cauſe have been magnified and extolled ; 
and they have been repreſented to the pub- 
lic, as confeſſors ſuffering for righteouſneſs 
ſake; as lights ſhining in the dark, and of 

whom 
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whom the world was not worthy. And now 


Tet any body draw the natural conſequence 
from this: is it reaſonable to think, that thoſe. 
who have conſecrated their forefathers' zeal 
to deſtroy the eſtabliſhed Church, and offered 


up ſo much incenſe to it in the eye of the 
world, do themſelves condemn thoſe princi- 
ples, which they ſo adore in others ? 

It has of late years been a prevailing opi- 


nion among ſome members of the Church of 


England, that the Diſſenters had worn off 
their rigid zeal againſt the Church, and that 


there was little more left in the Controverſy 


than the difficulty about Re-ordination, and 


the diſpute about ſome indifferent Rites and 


Ceremonies. But we have been told, how 


highly affronting to the Diſſenters ſuch an 


opinion of them is. How could you ſug- 
ce oeſt (fays one of them) that we don't fo 
* much as pretend the terms of your Com- 
c munion are ſinful ?””* And he goes on 
to give inſtances of ſinful terms in our Com- 
munion; and then in the name of all his bre- 
thren he paſſes a judgment that makes the 
whole Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution ſinful: . You 
« may depend upon it, that the great body 
* of the Diſſenters judge the terms of Com- 
* munion to be ſinfully impoſed.” p. 6. This 


* The Diſſenters Reaſons, &c, by James Peirce, p. 5. 
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ſtrikes not at one, or at many of our terms 
of Communion, but at the whole eſtabliſh= 
ment; the foundation itſelf is fin, and no- 


thing good can be raiſed on it : and therefore 


he very frankly and conſiſtently declares, 
p. 30. © We rejoice to ſee the foundations 
« ſhaken, and the fabrick fnking, as we 
«« never doubted but it would ſome time or 
« other.” What hopes, what triumphs are 
theſe ! —— But to go on: he charges the 
Church, p. 24. with perſecution; and re- 
preſents the Diſſenters, as the holy remnant 
* who have not bowed the knee to Baal.“ 


p. 38. So that the Church of England in 


this compariſon (and it ſhould ſeem there» 
fore in this Gentleman's opinion) is an Ido- 
latreſs, and her Prieſts are the Prieſts of Baal. 

The Church of England owns itſelf to be 


ſubject to the civil power, in making canons 


and conſtitutions for external government and 
diſcipline ; whether the State has reaſon to 
like the Church the worſe for this, let others 
judge. But thoſe who are offended at it, 
may aſſure themſelves they ſhall have no ſuch 
reaſon of complaint againſt the Diffenters ; 
they pretend to a power and diſcipline equally 
creat and extenſive with that claimed or uſed 
by the eſtabliſhed Church ; they claim it too 
independently of the State in every reſpect, 

| D- for 
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. they claim it all as the Law of Chriſt, 


over which no human power has authority. 
„The Government we plead for, ſays Mr. 
« Peirce, is no other than the execution of 
„the Laws of Chriſt.” p. 22, 23. And 
ſince this is their opinion, 1 Il venture to ſay 
for them, that it is likewiſe their opinion, 
that no power on earth can reſtrain them in 
the exerciſe of any part of that Government, 
which they plead for. And without the ſpirit 
of prophecy, it is eaſily foreſeen, that if ever 
they have the Rule, their little finger will be 
thicker than the loins of the Church : the 
Holineſs of their Government, its being the 
execution of the Laws of Chriſt, muſt make 
them (whatever they now think) zealous to 
impoſe it on all. 

This Gentleman has the repute of being 
one of the moſt conſiderable among the Diſ- 
ſenters ; and takes upon himſelf to ſpeak in 
the name of the reſt. I ſhould not have won- 
dered had one of their ignorant mechanicks 
repreſented the Clergy of England as Prieſts 
of Baal; but it is ſurpriſing to hear this from 
a man of letters, from one who has had op- 
portunities of converſing both with men and 
books; and it is an intimation at leaſt, what 
purpoſes are to be ſerved by that power, to 


which ſome are now ſo eagerly pleading their 
right. 
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right. And let every man, who wiſhes well 


to the Church of England, judge from hence, 
what he is to expect, if ever offices of power 
and truſt are lodged in Diffenters' hands. 


Will they permit, do you think, the Prieſts 
of Baal to live unmoleſted, or will they en- 
dure that the Church of England, whoſe 
foundation is fin, ſhould be permitted to 
ſtand? No; then they would tell us, that 
they have no power to remit the laws of 
Chriſt ; this was not their meaning : 


Non hæc in fœdera. 


If Diſſenters want only to propagate their 
perſuaſion, by applying to the reaſon and un- 
derſtanding of men, they are even now at li- 
berty to do it; and if they can convince the 
nation that their cauſe is right, it will give 
them an influence beyond what the repeal of 
twenty acts in their behalf can do. Let them 
then go to work in God's name, we are ready 
to hear and to conſider their arguments. But 
if they want to back their arguments with 
power, however we are bound to attend to 
reaſon, we certainly have a right to guard 
againſt force; and to ſecure ourſelves from 
having any thing, as Religion, impoſed on 
us. For theſe reaſons, and chiefly for the 


ſake of that experience which we have had, 
D 2 = 


[36] 
we candor agree. to call for, a repeal of theſe 
acts: they are acts founded on the princip les 
of ſelf- defence; and not made to exclude 
Chriſtians from civil offices, for the fake of 
their conſeientious ſcruples. And if there 
be no difference between perſecuting a man 
for his opinions, and ſecuring myſelf from 
being perſeeuted for my own; then indeed 
it is a perſecution, to exelude men, for the 
fake of their diſaffection to the eſtabliſhed 
Church, from civil power. Perſecution is 

an hard word, but when it comes from words 
to blows, it is an harder thing. The Church 
of England has felt it; and ſhe has a ſhort 
memory, if ſhe has already forgot what it is. 
It is indeed as bad as it can be deſcribed to 
be; and fo far am I from being an advocate 
for it, as I have been publicly and often 
charged to be; that I can with a clear mind 
ſay, I have ever pleaded againſt it. 
But ſurely, it muſt be agreed on all hands, 
that every man has a right (much more-every 
Government) to ſecure himſelf againſt per- 


ſecution, and from having any thing, as Re- 


ligion, impoſed on him by undue means. 
And once more I call upon the reader to re- 
collect what paſſed in thoſe ſad days, when 
all the Sects among us were labouring for ſu- 


periority, and making their way over the 
heads 
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2 heads and conſciences of their brethren, and 


when he has thought thereon, let him fay, 
(if he ſees reaſon) that to, exclude men from 
power on account of thoſe perſuaſions i in re- 
ligion, which produced ſo much miſery and 
confuſion in theſe kingdoms, is an unjuſt or 


falſe ſecurity, and contrary to the maxims of 


Chriſt. But if he is not in great haſte to 
come to a concluſion, let him conſider, that 
what has been already, may probably be ex- 
pected again from the ſame cauſes; and that 
power in the hands of Diſſenters has once 


already ruined Church and State. If he thinks 


they are now grown friends to toleration, and 
is moved by that argument, yet let him aſk 
himſelf the reaſon, why he ſhould give up 
an eſtabliſhment, to accept of a toleration ; 
and why toleration is not as good, when it 
is granted to Diſſenters, as when it is humbly 


received at their hands. Let him alſo con- 


fider, that where the Diſſenters' principles 
prevail, no toleration is granted: the Kirk 
has ever proteſted againſt it, and uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent it. If he thinks 
much weight is to be laid upon their late de- 


clarations for general toleration ; let him re- 


member, that the ſame pleas were uſed be- 


fore King Charles the Firſt's time, and yet 


what were Church or Nation the better for 
D 2 them ? 
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them? In a word, let him conſider, whether 
under theſe uncertainties, it is not wiſeſt to 


truſt himſelf with the liberty of his own 


conſcience. Whether he may not be as ſure 
of ſhutting out perſecution (if that be the 


concern) by keeping it in his own power to 


give a free toleration to thoſe who differ 
from him, as by putting it in the power of 


others to make him the like grant. 


They who diſplay ſo much zeal againſt all 
limitations of offices to Members of the 


Church eſtabliſhed, would do well to re- 


member, that the Crown itſelf is ſubject to 
this very limitation. By 12, 13 Will. III. 
cap. 2. it is provided, That whoſoever 


«« ſhall hereafter come to the poſſeſſion of 


«« this Crown, ſhall join in Communion with 
« the Church of England as by law efta- 
e bliſhed. 


Let the world be 1 how it comes 


to paſs, that the Kings of England have leſs 


privilege than any of their ſubjects; and why 
that very limitation is juſt and expedient 


when applied to the Crown, which is fo great 


an oppreſſion, ſo ſubverſive of natural right, 


when applied to any of the People. 


The Crown has the diſpoſal of places of 
power and truſt in the Government ; and the 


incapacity for offices which ſome lie under, 


in 


1 39. } 


in virtue of the Teſt Act, is in truth a re- 
ſtraint upon the Crown in beſtowing of of- 
fices. And as long as it is thought neceſſary, 
for the preſervation of the eſtabliſhed reli- 


gion, to confine the Crown itſelf to the Com- 


munion of the Church of England, fo long 


it cannot be unreaſonable to confine the 


Crown from deriving power into ſuch hands 
as there is reaſon to think would deſtroy it. 
Nay, the very reaſon for confining the Crown 
to the Communion of the Church of Eng- 
land, 1s to ſecure the powers of the Govern- 
ment which are lodged in the Crown, on the 
fide of the eſtabliſhment ; and it ſeems pre- 
poſterous to ſuppoſe, that any power ſhould 
iſſue from the Crown ſo confined, into hands 
not well affected to the Church. | 
I do not find that any one, who argues for 
the repeal of theſe Laws, does ſo much as 


pretend to complain of them with reſpe& to 


the reſtraint, which they bring on the Crown 
in the diſpoſal of eftices. Nor indeed can 
any body juſtly do it; for his Majeſty's de- 
clared affection to our Conſtitution in Church 
and State, will never permit him to think any 
Law a burden to himſelf, which is made for 
the preſervation of public peace both in 


Church and State. 


But with reſpect to the limitation which 
D 4 rcquires 
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requires that the perſon poſſeſſing the 
'« Crown ſhall join in communion with the 
* Church of England as by law eſtabliſhed ;” 


BI ©” Sr NE Cf SR 


it may, perhaps, be ſaid, that there is a dif- 
ference in the caſe, becauſe the receiving the q 
Sacrament as a Teſt, and giving evidence 
thereof, is not required of the Crown. Tis 6 
true, it is not: and the reaſon of the diffe- { 
rence is this; in the caſe of private men, the ; 
public cannot judge what Communion they } 
belong to; and therefore a proof, a teſt of E 
their communion with the Church eſtabliſh- « 
ed, is required of them: but a King is a ( 
public perſon, and lives in the eye of all his 0 
ſubjects; and it is as eaſy to know of any 6 

King what Communion he belongs to, as 
what kingdom he governs; and conſequently b 
no particular Teſt of joining in Communion EE 
need be required. 1 
I would obſerve here (what ſome ſeem very 2 
defirous to forget) that one great end of the 1 
Revolution was, to ſecure and preſerve the + 
Church eſtabliſhed ; and that to labour to 600 
hurt this Church, cannot be a mark of ec 
| friendſhip to the Revolution. I have turned 7 
over the writings of my opponents, to ſee ri 
whether this part of the argument in the be- C 
half of the Revolution has had any improve- ir 


ment under their hands; and to my great 
ſurpriſe, 
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| ſurpriſe, I cannot find they have once had it 


in their thoughts : they talk indeed of reli- 
gious rights preſerved or reſtored by the Re- 
volution ; but they plainly mean ſuch rights 
as they now plead for; ſuch as are incon- 
ſiſtent with the eſtabliſhment of any Church; 
except perhaps the Church of England zruly 
fo called (as one of them ſpeaks), and what 
kind of Church that is, neither I, nor (I 
believe) they can tell : for if the Church of 
England commonly ſo called, is not the 


Church of England truly ſo called, then the 


Church of England truly ſo called, is ſome 


Church not yet eſtabliſhed ; and what it may 


be, who can tell ? 
The Legiſlature knows no religious rights, 
but what are contained in the eſtabliſhment 


of the Church of England; and therefore 


the Lords and Commons tell King William, 


that after the ſettlement of the Crown on 
himſelf, &c. in his firſt year, “his Majeſty's 
good ſubjects were reſtored to the full and 
& free poſſeſſion and enjoyment of their re- 
e ligion, rights and liberties.” 12, 13 Will. 
III. Cap. 2. They knew of no religious 


rights reſtored by the ſettlement of the 


Crown on King William, '&c. but what are 
implied in the people's being reſtored to the 
; | free 


1 7 


free enjoyment of their religion, as pra 
in the eſtabliſhed Church. 5 
In a word; if all Governments in the 

world have a right to defend themſelves as 

well againſt their own ſubjects, as others; 


and in conſequence thereof, to provide, that 


the powers of the Conſtitution ſhould be 
lodged in ſuch hands only, as are well affect- 
ed to the eſtabliſhment: If all men have 
a right to guard their own conſciences 
againſt the force of ſuch as would impoſe 
that for Religion, which they do not ap- 
prove; and if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe who have once attempted, and 
ſucceeded in their attempt, to uſe their fel- 


low ſubjects in ſuch manner, are ready to do 
it again when they have power: and laſtly, 


if it be juſtifiable to limit the Crown to the 
Communion of the Church eſtabliſhed, in 
order to ſecure and preſerve the Church; it 
is upon all theſe reaſons juſtifiable to confine 
offices of power and truſt to the hands of 


ſuch as are well affected to the Eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment of this realm; and the ſtatutes 
which do ſo confine them are not chargeable 


with oppreſſion, but are founded in the 
higheſt reaſon ; the fecurity and nien 
of our Conſtitution. 


But 


t 4 ) 
But beſides all this, there is one confidera- 
tion more ariſing from the very nature of our 
Conſtitution, that makes the Teſt with re- 
ſpe& to Corporations highly reaſonable. Tis 
well known what an influence the Corpora- 
tions have in one part of the Legiſlature : 
there are inſtances were a very few ſubjects 
in a little town are repreſented in Parliament 
by as many members as the largeſt county 
chooſes ; and this being the Conſtitution, it 
concerns the whole to take particular care 
that Corporations be under the government 
and direction of ſuch as are friends to the 
whole; and to guard thoſe poſts eſpecially, 
which if the adverſary poſſeſſed, it would 
make one of them become equal in ſtrength 
to a thouſand, The natural ſtrength of any 
Conſtitution lies in the affection of the peo- 
ple to it; and it may be allowed, that the 
Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment (as far as it is in 
Its nature changeable by human Jaws) ought 
to be agreeable to the ſenſe of the nation ; 
but no common ſenſe will allow that the 
little towns of a county ought to govern the 
conſciences of a county; and therefore fince 
many little towns have by our Conſtitution 
(of which it is not my intent te complain) 
ſuch an influence, there is nothing more 
reaſonable, than to provide that ſuch only :s 
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are friends to the eſtabliſhment in Church 


and State, ſhould have the direction of them. 
Either this is reaſonable, or elſe it is reaſon- 


able to affirm, that the Conſtitution in 


Church and State ought not to be what the 
nation likes, but what the towns corporate 
ſhall think proper for them. 


This conſideration may be made more ge- 
neral, and extended to other offices in the 


State; for though there are many offices 


which men might execute, without being 


thereby enabled immediately to hurt the 
Conſtitution ; yet the influence which ſuch 
offices give in the election of Parliament men 
(a power which accrues not from the parti- 


cular nature of the office, but from the na- 


ture of our Conſtitution) makes it reaſonable, 
that ſuch offices ſhould be confined to the 
friends of the Conſtitution in Church and 


State: this, I ſay, is in ſome degree the caſe 


in general; but it more evidently appears in 


the caſe of Corporation Officers. — 


The Nonconformiſts of all ſorts (including 
Papiſts as well as others) were computed to 
be in proportion to the members of the 
Church of England, in the year 1676, as 
one to twenty: A number in proportion too 
ſmall to have any natural ſtrength to hurt 


the Conſtitution; but if they were at liber- 


ty, 


45 1 
ty, and ſhould apply themſelves heartily to 
gain the Corporations, they might fo get 


ſuch ſtrength as might make them formida- 


ble; whilſt others, relying upon their num- 
bers, ſat ſecurely by. Whether this advan- 
tage in theſe circumſtances ought to be given 
to the one, the twenty, I think, have a very 
good right to judge. 

The caſe of the Corporations, and the in- 
fluence they have in one part of the Legiſ- 
lature, ought to be well conſidered, by fuch 
eſpecially, as ſeem willing to part with the 
Teſt as far as it affects Corporations, and to 
preſerve it with reſpect to other officers. If 
it be reaſonable to keep any power out of 
Diffenters' hands; that power certainly 
which gives them an influence in the Legiſ- 


lature, in making laws for Church and State, 


ought eſpecially to be kept from them. 
And it muſt upon the leaſt reflection appear 
very ſtrange, to advance a man to a ſhare in 
making laws for the nation, and yet to deny 
him all other power. | 

Were the Diflenters fewer in wb than 
they are; were they one to a thouſand, yet I 
ſhould think it unreaſonable and unlawful 


to endeavour to end the difference by force. 


And ſo far am I from diſliking the indul- 


gence allowed them, that I like the eſtabliſh- 
ment 


16 1 
ment itſelf the better for this abatement in 
the rigour of its laws. But if peace and 
ſecurity of conſcience will not ſatisfy, with- 
out power and authority in the State, it 
ought to be no offence to them to be told, 


that we owe a regard to our own conſciences, 
as well as theirs; and that though we re- 


Joice in their liberty, yet we ſee no reaſon to 


part with our own ſecurity. 

I have hitherto ſpoken of the Corporation 
and Teſt Acts in general, and the reaſons on 
which they are founded. There will want 
but little to be ſaid of the 2 5 of Charles II. 
"in particular; and that only in reſpect of an 
objection which concerns that act. 


This act when it was made related par- 


ticularly to Papiſts; and they who can diſ- 
tinguiſh between a man's Religion, and the 
certain, neceſſary effects of it, can ſee, with- 
out doubt, the reaſonableneſs of a Teſt, or 
any other diſqualification in this view. For 


my own part, as far as the argument for 


perſecution is concerned, I make no differ- 
ence between one religion and another ; and 


Can as little juſtify hanging a Papiſt, merely 


for his religion, as a Proteſtant. If there- 
fore the Teſt Act be in truth a perſecuting 
law, it is bad in every view; but if it be 


only a reaſonable proviſion for the ſecurity 
of 
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of the eſtabliſhment againſt ſuſpected ene- 
mies; it is good in every caſe, where there 
is probable ground for ſuch ſuſpicion, _ 

I need not fay, how much the nation is 
indebted to this at; it has once already 
ſaved us from the power of Popery ; and 
was a barrier to the Proteſtant Religion in 
all King James's reign : this was ſo evident, 
that there was nothing this unhappy Prince 
laboured ſo much, as the repeal of this act; 
and when he could not get an Engliſh Par- 
liament to concur with him, he took a bold 
ſtep to compaſs his deſign, and endeavoured 
to lay it aſleep by a diſpenſing power. His 
declaration to this purpoſe is upon record 
in the annals and hiſtories of that time; 
and if the reader will be at the trouble to 
turn to it, he will find that our opponents 
have been beholden to King James's de- 
claration, for their arguments againſt the 
Teſt. 

But this act being deſigned for Papiſts in 
particular, it has been complained of, that 
it was extended to Proteſtant Diſſenters; 
though it is well known, that this effect was 
foreſeen at the time of making the act, and 
might have eaſily been prevented, had the 


Legiſlature intended to prevent it. But let 


this paſs; it cannot be denied, that this ct- 
fect 
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fect upon Proteſtant Diſſenters was under- 
ſtood at the time the Toleration Act paſſed, 
and yet ſo far were the Legiſlature from pre- 


venting it then, that they expreſſly declare d 
all Proteſtant Piſſenters to be liable to it. 


Which declaration was indeed a re- enacting 


of the Teſt Act with reſpect to the Diſſenters. 
And from this time (at leaſt) the Teſt Act 


does as directly affect the Diſſenters as the Pa- 


piſts; and it is not worth while to diſpute 
with them, whether they were put under 


this act by King Charles or King William. 
But I recommend it to ſome perſons to conſi- 


der the proceedings of that Parliament of 
King William; they were no friends to 
perſecution ; they releaſed Diſſenters from 


all penalties, yet thought it fit to extend the 


Teſt Act to them; and let ſuch perſons learn 
from hence (if they pleaſe) that perſecution 
is one thing, and excluding the ill- affected to 
our eſtabliſhment from places of power, is 


another : or if they can by no means part 
with their charge of perſecution, I hope 


they will not for the future, fingle me out to 
bear it all, but will allow King William and 
his Parliament their due ſhare. 

But that it may not be ſuggeſted, that King 


William conſented to as much as he could 


obtain from his Parliament, and left the Teſt 


in force, becauſe the times would not admit 


a repeal ; 
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a repeal; it is proper to inform the reader, 
that he had declared his opinion in this mat- 
ter, before the Revolution. When King 
James attempted to repeal as well the Teſt as 
the Penal Laws, he endeavoured to gain the 
approbation of the Prince and Princeſs of 


Orange; and Mr. Stewart, by the King's 


order, wrote to Mr. Fagel upon that head; 


Mr. Fagel in his anſwer delivers their High- 
neſſes ſenſe; that they could wiſh Penal Laws 


removed ; but as to the Teſt, they had a juſt 


averſion to the abrogation of it. 


The laſt paragraph of Mr. Fagel's anſwer 
to Mr. Stewart's Letter, printed anno 1687, 
as taken from the late Hiſtory of England, is 


to this effect, 


« Laſtly, (he concluded) that their High- 
te neſſes ever had, and were reſolved ever to 
« preſerve a profound ſubmiſſion to his Ma- 
*« jeſty, as they thought themſelves in duty 


bound by the laws, of God and Nature: but 


© fince the matter that was then in hand related 


not to the making of new laws, but to the 


« total abrogation of thoſe already made both 
« by King and Parliament; their Highnefles 
did not ſee how it could be expected of 
e them, that they ſhould conſent to ſuch an 
te abrogation, to- which they had ſo juſt an 


«averſion ; as being a thing that was con- 
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* ttaty to all the laws and cuſtoms of all 
* Chriſtian States, whether Proteſtants or Pa- 
46 Piltz, who admitted none to a ſhare i in the 
c government or public employments, but 
« thoſe who profeſſed the public and eſta- 
* bliſhed Religion, and endeavoured to ſe- 
c cure it againſt all attempts whatſoever.” 
> This Letter is, I think, a full anſwer to 
ſuch as pretend to ſay that Diſſenters from 
the national Church enjoy greater privileges 
in Holland than they do with us. The 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange, and Mr. Fa- 
gel, knew ſurely what was the conſtitution 
in that country; and the reader has their ſen- 
timents, that © it was contrary to the laws 
« and cuſtoms of all Chriſtian States, whe- 
i ther Proteſtants or Papiſts, to admit Dfſen- 
4 ters to a ſhare in the government, or public 
** employments.” And fo true is this, that 
no Arminian in Holland 1s ever admitted in- 
to the Magiſtracy: and the caſe is the fame in 
Sweden, Denmark, the Principalities and Free 
Towns of the Empire, which profeſs the 
Proteſtant Religion. At Dantzick, as I am 
informed, three out of eighteen Magiſtrates 
are allowed to be Calviniſts, the reſt being Lu- 
therans; a proportion ſo fmall, that it will 
hardly make an exception to the general rule: 


I have now laid before the reader the rea- 
ſons 


L I 1] 


ſons inducing me to wiſh the continuance of 


- thoſe laws, which, as many have declared, 
- ought to be repealed. Whether they judged 
right who ſuggeſted, that I could not be; a 
well-wiſher to theſe laws, without being an 

approver of perſecution, the world muſt judge 
from what I have now offered. 


'T will beg leave, however, to remind them 


of ſomething which they: ought to have con- 


ſidered before they had openly declared and 
called for a repeal of: the Teſt Act. In the 
fifth of the Queen, an act was made, intro- 


(deve to the Union of the two Kingdoms, 
entitled, An Act for ſecuring the Church 
of. England ast by Law eſtabliſhed.” In 
vhich act it is provided, that an act 13 Eliz. 
entitled, An Act for Miniſters of the Church 
4 to be of ſound Religion; and the Act of 
* Uniformity, 13 Charles II. And all other 


*. and ſingular Acts of Parliament, now in 
« force for the Eſtabliſnment and Preſerva- 
« tion: of the Church of England, and the 


Doctrine, Worſhip, Diſcipline, and Go- 


© vernment thereof, ſhall remain and be in 


* full force for ever.” This act is inſerted 


verbatim in the Act of Union, and declared 
to be an eſſential condition of the ſaid Union, 
Van eſſential and fundamental part of the 
Articles and Union. Since then: all. and ſin- 
E 2 gular 


rr 3 r 


T9; 
gular acts, in force at the time of the Union, 
for the eſtabliſhment and preſervation of the 
Church are made perpetual, it ſhould have 
been conſidered, whether the Teſt Act did 
not come within this deſcription; and the 
rather, becauſe by an act of Parliament 10 
Annæ, Cap. 2. it is declared concerning the 
Corporation and Teſt Acts, that both were 
made for the ſecurity of the Church of En- 
gland as by law eſtabliſhed. Now if theſe 
acts were, as it is declared by the Legiſlature, 
made for the ſecurity of the Church eſta- 
bliſhed : and if all ſuch acts are fundamen- 
tals of the Union, and to continue in force 
for ever, no private writer, I preſume, ought 
to have called for a repeal. If this be per- 
mitted, what jealouſies may not be fomented? 
What handle does this adminiſter to 11I-diſ- 
poſed men, to break in upon the like ſecu- 
rity which the Kirk enjoys, whenever they 
have power and opportunity ? 

I ſpeak this of private writers only: when 
the Legiſlature ſet limits to their own autho- 
rity, they muſt continue the judges of thoſe 
limits; and it would be great preſumption 
in me. to pretend to ſay, that this confidera- 
tion does affect, or how it does affect the ſu- 
preme power; but there is at leaſt ſo much 
appearance in it, as to make it very impro- 
N . | per 


1. 

per for private men to give jn m in the 

caſe. iP 

1 ſhall tranſetibe the words of the Union 

Act relating to the ſecurity of the Church of 

England, and ſo conclude this head. 
Quinto Anne, Cap. 8. Set. 7. And 


« whereas it is-reaſonable and neceſſary, that 


« the true Proteſtant Religion profeſſed and 


* eſtabliſhed by law in the Church of En- 


„gland, and the doctrine, worſhip, diſci- 
« pline and government thereof, ſhould be 


s effectually and unalterably ſecured ;- be it 


tc enacted by the Queen's moſt excellent Ma- 
*« jeſty, by and with the advice and conſent 
*« of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
„the Commons in this preſent Parliament 
* aſſembled, and by authority of the ſame, 
that an act made in the thirteenth year of 
« the reign of Q. Elizabeth, of famous Me- 
« mory, entitled, An Act for Miniſters of 
« the Church to be of found Religion: and 
* alſo another act made in the thirteenth' year 
* of the reign of the late King Charles II. 


« entitled, An Act for the Uniformity of 


te the Public Prayers and Adminiſtration of 
« Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremo- 
* nies, and for eſtabliſhing the form of mak- 
* ing, ordaining, and conſecrating Biſhops, 
„ Prieits and Deacons in the Church of En- 

E . „gland, 
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« gland, (other than-ſuch clauſes in the ſaid 


« acts, or either of them, as have been re- 
«pealed or altered by any ſubſequent act or 


acts of Parliament) and all and ſingular 
* other acts of Parliament now in force for 


« the eſtabliſhment! and preſervation. of the 
Church of England, and the doctrine wor- 


« ſhip, diſcipline and government thereof, 


«ſhall: remain and be in full force for ever. 


Sect. 8. And be it further enacted by 


ie the authority aforeſaid, that after the de- 
es miſe of her Majeſty (whom God long pre- 
« ſerve) that the Sovereign next ſucceeding to 
« her Majeſty in the royal Government of 
« the Kingdom of Great Britain, and ſo for 


ever hereafter, every King or Queen ſuc- 


ce ding or coming to the royal Government 
te of the Kingdom of Great Britain, at his or 


« her Coronation, ſhall in the preſence of all 


« perſons who ſhall be attending, aſſiſting, or 
« otherwiſe then and there preſent, take and 
« ſubſcribe an oath to maintain and preſerve 
&« 1nviolably the ſaid ſettlement of the Church 
of England, and the doctrine, worſhip, diſ- 
« cipline and government thereof, as by law 
* eſtabliſhed within the kingdoms of England 
<< and Ireland, the dominion of Wales, and 
| © town 
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85” 1 
« town of Berwick upon Tweed, and the 
« territories thereunto belonging.” | 

| Sect. 11. © And it is hereby further en- 
« acted by the authority aforeſaid, that the 
« ſaid act paſſed in this preſent Seſſion of 
Parliament, entitled, An Act for ſecuring 
the Church of England as by law eſta- 
« bliſhed,” and all and every the matters and 


« things therein contained: and alſo the ſaid 


«© Act of Parliament of Scotland, entitled, 
tee An Act for ſecuring the Proteſtant Relgi- 
t gion, and Preſbyterian Church Govern- 


ment, with the eſtabliſhment in the ſaid 


« a& contained, be, and ſhall for ever be 
held and adjudged to be, and obſerved as 
« fundamental and eſſential conditions of the 
* ſaid union: and ſhall in all times coming 
* be taken to be, and are hereby declared to 
« be eſſential and fundamental us of the 
* ſaid articles and union.” 

The ſecond queſtion 1s this. 

Suppoſing it to be right to put offices of 
power and truſt into the hands of ſuch only 
as are well affected to the Eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment ; whether it be lawful to require 


of any man, who is willing to accept ſuch 


office, that he ſhould communicate with the 
Church eſtabliſhed ; and particularly that he 


ſhould receive the Sacrament according to 
| the 


r 
the rites and uſage of it, in order to prove 
. communion with it. 

It is here to be obſerved that the Teſt A& 
obliges no man to receive the Sacrament. It 
may (and I doubt it too often does) prove a 
temptation to a man to do, what otherwiſe 
he would not chooſe to do; but for ſuch in- 
fincerity the receiver and not the law-maker 
is to anſwer. We ought not indeed to lay 
ſtumbling blocks in the way of our brethren; 
but the Legiſlature conſider the receiving the 
Sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England not only as lawful, but 
as commendable in a Chriſtian, and therefore 
they can in no ſenſe be charged with tempt- 
ing men to fin. But the objection has been 
ſtated in a form more general; it has been 
argued, that Religion ought not to be a 
ce civil Teſt :” In anſwer to which, I alledge, 
that Religion is the Teſt, whenever an oath 
is required. I ſhall endeavour to ſet that 
matter in a clear light. _ - 

1. Religion conſidered in its firſt principle 
and foundation, is that ſenſe and perſuaſion 
which men have of the being and power of 
God, and of the relation they ſtand in to him 
as creatures and ſubje&ts. 

This ſenſe 1s the very bond and obligation 
which tie men to God: and though in ſtrict- 
5 5 neſs 


1 


neſs of Cock it may perhaps more properly 
be called the foundation of all religion than 


religion itſelf ; yet the diſpoſition which 


naturally ariſes from hence, and influences 
all religious acts and duties whatever, has 
entitled even the original ſenſe by a com- 
mon figure of ſpeech, to bear the title of re- 
ligion. 

2. The firſt and moſt immediate conſe- 


quences from this ſenſe, are, that we ought. 


to love, fear, and truſt in, God, as Creator 
and Governor. Theſe are properly and 


ſtrictly ſpeaking religious acts of a rational 


mind. 
The whole complex of man's ; bounden 
Jaty to God, deducible from this general ſenſe, 


1s properly called Religion. 


4, Any branch of Religion, reſpecting im- 


mediately either God, ourſelves, or our neigh- 


bour, may by a figure uſual with all writers 
be termed Religion: Thus it is Religion to 
love God, ſo allo it is Religion to love our 
neighbour. | 

5. All particular duties as they regard 
God, may for the ſame reaſon be called Re- 


Ii gion. 


6. The coming in of the goſpel made no 
alteration in the eſſentials of Religion. Tis 


juſt as much Religion now to love and fear 


God, 
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God, and to obey him, as it was before the 
publiſhing the goſpel; and no more ſo. But 
it is to be obſerved, that our bleſſed Lord 


has commanded the obſervation. of ſome po- 


l 


5 fitive inſtitutions, intended to be ſigns and 
memorials to Chriſtians of the grace beſtowed 


on them by God through Chriſt, "Theſe 
inſtitutions are ordained for the fake and for 


of \ 41 
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for the * . they LE to ligten, th throug rh 


the inſtitution and command of Chriſt Teſts 
and to that truly religious diſpoſition of 


mind, with which they ought always to be 
performed. 
n rom this account 1 would obſerve, 
That to love, fear, and truſt God, as 


lk of the Univerſe, are the firſt and 


moſt eſſential duties of Religion, and reſult- 
ing immediately from the natural ſenſe and 
diſpoſition of a rational mind. That all par- 


ticular duties flow from theſe; and coll. | 
quently, that no particular duty can be called 
Religion i in an higher! ſenſe, than theſe a are ſo 


called. 
2. That theſe eſſential duties are the Re- 
ligion ON which an Oath i is founded. 
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The next thing to be conſidered, is the 


meaning of the word Teſt. 


The word Teſt is a relative term, and al- 
ways reſpects ſomething that is to be teſti- 
fied. And therefore a. Teſt, as it is applied 
to human affairs, denotes a ſenſible evidence 
naturally tending to prove the thing doubted 
of. I ſay naturally tending, becauſe no hu- 
man appointment can make any thing to be 
a fign of an inward diſpoſition, which is not 
naturally ſo; an Oath is thereſore a Teſt of 
the witneſs's veracity, becauſe it naturally 
implies (the religion of man. ſuppoſed) the 
ſtrongeſt obligation and diſpoſition to ſpeak 


truth. 


The word Civil added to Teſt, does not 
denote any thing that belongs to the Teſt 
itſelf, or that enters into the nature of it ; 
but ſignifies merely the end for which it 1s 
required, or the uſe that is made of it. The 
Sacramental Teſt is called a Civil Teſt, not 
becauſe the act of receiving becomes a civil 
or political act, by being made a Teſt, but 
only becauſe the end for which it is made a 
Teſt, relates to the civil ſtate, and the uſe 
made of the Teſt is political, reſpecting the 
Government. So that in the Sacramental 
Teſt there is nothing civil or political, but as 


it is applied by the Government; on the 


part 
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part of the receiver it continues to be a reli- 


gious act, without any mixture of politics in 
virtue of the law: When it is brought before 


the Government, they conſider the act of re- 
ceiving according to the uſage of the eſta- 
bliſbed Church, only as implying the quali- 
fication which the State requires in all per- 


ſons, who ſhall be in office, &c. In this 


ſenſe then Religion is made a Civil Teſt, that 
the magiſtrate 1s enabled from thence to draw 
a conſequence which he applies to civil af- 
fairs. 

To apply this to the two X73 us. 

An oath is required of a witneſs as a Teſt 
of his veracity. It is the act of a man con- 
ſidered as a religious creature; for take away 
the ſenſe of religion, and there 1s no pretence 
for requiring an oath ; ſince then an oath has 


all its force from the religion of the man, it 


is the religion of a man alone that makes it a 


Teſt; for whatever it is that makes it natu- 


rally ſignify, what is intended or required to 
be ſignified by it, that it is, which gives it 
the eſſential properties of a Teſt : but it is 


the religion of the man alone that makes his 


oath naturally ſignify the veracity of his evi- 
dence, in virtue of the ſtrong obligation it 


| puts him under to ſpeak truth. It is evident 


then the religion of the man 1s the Teſt when- 
ever 
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ever an oath 1s required. And Religion here 
denotes the firſt and immediate duties ariſing 
from the knowledge of God and of ourſelves, 
as they are explained Art. 2. in the account 
of Religion. For whoever takes an oath, does 
(as it were) pawn the love and fear of God 
which are in him, and all his truſt and hope 


in God, for the truth and ſincerity of his evi- 


dence or promiſe. And theſe internal prin- 


ciples are the ground and foundation of all 


religious acts whatever. No Teſt can be 
founded on an higher degree of religion than 
this; no poſitive duty can imply a greater 
degree of religion than is contained in this 


general faith, in theſe firſt principles from 
| which all duties flow. 


It has been urged, that we are not bound 
by religion to take oaths: and in this has 
been placed the great difterence between the 


Teſt of an Oath and the Sacramental Teſt; 


but the obſervation does not come up to the 
caſe, For an oath is that act of a man by 


which Religion is made a Teſt; and though 


the act itſelf be not commanded, yet the re- 
ligion laid hold on by that act is commanded, 
unleſs it ſhould be thought, that we are under 


no command or obligation to love, to fear, 


to truſt in God. 


The 


IJ 
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The true parallel ſtands thus : 

We are obliged to believe in God. aud to 
ear him, and to truſt in him, in the virtue 
of the reaſon given us by God. 

We are obliged to receive the Sacrament 


in the Church of Chriſt in obedience to an 


inſtitution of Chriſt; and conſequently we 


are ſuppoſed to be in communion with that 


viſible part of the Church with which we re- 


ceive the Sacrament. 


When the magiſtrate requires an oath, he 


lays hold on the natural fenſe and obligation 
we are under to believe in, and to fear God, 


and grounds the Teſt on them. 


When he requires the Sacramental Teſt, 
he lays hold of the obligation we are under 
to communicate with 'that Church which we 


eſteem to be a true part of the Church of 


_ Chriſt, and grounds the Teſt on it. 


And the reader has it now fairly before 


him to judge how far Religion is in both 


caſes a civil Teſt, and whether it be not at 


leaſt as much ſo in the firſt caſe as in the 
latter. 


But if it ſhall be allowed that Religion has, 
by the common conſent of nations, been 
made a+ Teſt in civil matters; and conſe- 
quently that the objection from the nature 


of religion in general 1 is not good: yet it re- 


mains 


703 /] 


mains to be confidered i in particular, whether 
there be any ching in the inſtitution of the 


„ i WW. -« 


| Government to uſe it as a Teſt. And oc 
It muſt be granted that if the Statutes, re- 


a quiring the Sacramental Teſt, have added to, 


or taken from, the inſtitution of Chriſt, they 
are certainly unlawful; but if they have done 


a neither, they have been very unjuſtly charged 
| with perverting the end of the inſtitution. 


To draw a juſt conſequence from ſeeing a 


141. 


: man do an act enjoined by Chriſt, is, I pre- 


ſume, no affront to the command of Chriſt: 


to argue fro a man's obeying the goſpel, 
that he 1 iS a The 
for an abuſe of the goſpel; ſo in the preſent 


riſtian, will hardly be taken 


caſe, to conclude from a man's receiving the 
Sacrament in the Church of England, that 
he is in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land (which i is all the uſe that the Govern- 
ment makes of the Sacrament conſidered as a 
Teſt), is ſurely as innocent A thing as any in 
the world. If it can be ſhewn that the laws 
now in force require any man to receive, 
otherwiſe than a member of the Church of 
England ought to receive, when not called 
upon by thoſe laws ; or with any view, ie 
_ Purpoſe of heart contrary to the goſpel ; 


the laws be condemned. I put the dle 
that 
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that I have to ſay i in juſtification of them, 
upon this iſſue ; only deſiring the laws may 
Not be charged with the hypocriſy and guilt 
of ſuch, as deſpiſe the laws of God and man. 
The word Teſt, when applied to the Sa- 
crament, is a mere external denomination ; it 
does not denote any thing belonging to the 
inſtitution, or to the action of receiving, but 
merely the uſe that is made of it, as an ex- 
ternal fign. If the Government take it to 
ſignify what it does naturally fignify, they 


are guilty of no impiety : And I am at a loſs 1 
to find the great wickedneſs in ſuppoſing that fe 
ne 


whoever receives the Sacrament in the Church 
of England is a member of that Church. P1 
And therefore I am ſurpriſed to hear this 
called, ** debaſing the moſt ſacred thing in 
te the world into a political tool and engine 
« of State.” 

But perhaps, it may be ſaid, that the fault m 
lies in requiring men to receive the Sacra- 
ment according to the rites of the Church of 
England: but before this is ſaid, it ſhould | 
be confidered, that it is no great crime to 
require a man to do, what his profeſſed prin- 
ciples lead him to do. And therefore the 
Legiſlature are blameleſs in requiring the 
members of the Church of England to re- 
ceive according to the rites of their own 


Church: 
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Church: and we may know from hence, 
that they intended to require it of no others, 
that when they found others did receive it 
in conſequence of theſe laws, they put a ſtop 
to all temptations to ſuch abuſe of the law 


for the future, by the occaſional bill.. And 
even as to the Members of the Church of 


England, they are no more obliged by theſe 
laws to receive, than they are to take a place ; 
and if they think fit to take a place, yet ſo 
much time is allowed (that is, three months) 
for receiving the Sacrament, that it muſt 
needs be their own fault, if they are not well 
prepared for it. So that, in all views, the 
Legiſlature are guiltleſs of the profanation of 
the Lord's Supper, with which they have 
been ſo warmly and ſo indecently charged. 
But after all (it will be ſaid) that in fact, 
many who receive upon account of offices, do 
it in a very indecent manner, and come very 
ill prepared to this ſolemn part of religious 


worſhip: pudet hec opprobria; I am ſorry 


there is ſo juſt cauſe of complaint in this re- 
ſpect. And in God's name, let the Miniſters 
of the Goſpel ſpeak to the conſciences of their 


people; let them reprove their iniquity, and 


ſhew them that there will be no profit in 


gaining the world, if they loſe their own 


* ſouls;” and if this will not do, let them 
FF -: turn 
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turn away the open and notorious offenders 


from the Lord's table; and tell them, they 
have neither part nor lot in this matter; 
« for. their hearts are not right in the fight 
«© of God.“ 

I know this is thought to be a dangerous 
experiment; for a notion prevails, that the 
Teſt Act forces clergymen to give the 
« Communion to every atheiſt, or debauchee, 
* who may be named to any civil office; un- 
« leſs he chooſes to be ruined for not doing 
te it.” The reader may look into the Teſt Act 
if he pleaſes ; but if he looks till doomſday, 
he will find nothing in it to force any clergy- 
man to give the Sacrament to every one, 
much leſs to every atheiſt, who may be 
named to a place. The Teſt Act leaves this 


matter juſt as it found it, ſubject to the rules 


and canons of the Church; and the man who 
comes with a place to receive the Sacra- 
ment, is in the ſame caſe as he who comes 
without one; and is liable to be refuſed for 
the fame reaſons. The rubrics before the 
communion ſervice authorize the Curate to 
< repel all open notorious evil livers ; all who 
* have done wrong to their neighbours by 
word or deed, ſo that the congregation be 
te thereby offended; and, thoſe betwixt whom 
he perceiveth malice and hatred to reign— 

provided 
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60 provided that within fourteen days he give 
c notice to the ordinary, &c,” Theſe ru- 


brics have the authority of an act of parlia- 
ment; and, in caſe of any diſpute, are as 


good a rule to the Judges in Weſtminſter- 


hall, as to the curate of the pariſh ; and 


therefore if the curate does right, according 


to theſe rules, in the Church, he can never 
ſuffer for ſo doing in Weſtminſter-hall ; and - 
if he does wrong, he ought to ſuffer, whe- 
ther the perſon, injuriouſly refuſed, had a 
place or no, 

We have heafd in common talk, that a 
perſon who loſes a place by being refuſed 


the Sacrament, may have an action againſt 


the curate for damages. But there muſt 
be an injury done, as well as a damage ſuf- 
fered, to entitle a man to an action: and 


therefore let a man ſuffer what damage he will 


by being refuſed, yet if he was not wrong- 
fully refuſed, the law will give him no re- 
medy : and whatever clergyman acts accord- 
ing to the rubric, which is a rule preſcribed 
him, as well by the law of the land, as of 
the Church, will be in no great danger of 
being judged to have acted injuriouſly. 

Caſes of this nature are properly triable 


in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts; ; but ſuppoſing, 


that by reaſon of the temporal damage ſuſ- 
F 2 tained 
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tained by loſs of a place, a man may have an 
action in the Temporai Courts; yet I pre- 
ſume, that he would not be allowed to pro- 
ceed upon the baſe allegation, that he was 
refuſed the Sacrament; but he muſt aver, 
that he was refuſed it unjuſtly, and without 


ſufficient reaſon: and if upon the trial it 
ſhall appear that the curate did refuſe him; 


but that he did it juſtly and with ſufficient 
reaſon ; the complainer will be entitled to 


no remedy : the rubrics, and canons of the 
Church muſt be in that caſe the rule to 
judge by: and if the Miniſter has followed 


the rubrics and canons, he will be juſtified ; | 
if he has not, I am not concerned to inquire 
what will become of him. 

I may venture then to aſſert, that the Teſt 
Act forces no clergyman to give the Sacra- 
ment to Atheiſts and debauchees, or any 


other offenders, if they be openly and no- 
| toriouſly ſuch; if they are ſuch only in ſecret, 


they are out of the queſtion ; for no clergy- 
man's conſcience can be burdened by ad- 


mitting an unknown offender to the Sacra- 


ment. 5 | 
Should any clergyman, forgetting his duty, 
refuſe a pariſhioner the Sacrament out of paſ- 


ſion or prejudice, or with any other ſiniſter 


view, he muſt thank himfelf for what he 
ſhall 
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ſhall ſuffer on that account : and he will de- 


| ſerve to ſuffer, whether his pariſhioner had a 


place, or had not one: but if he proceeds 
with diſcretion and charity, and according 
to the rules preſcribed him by authority, he 
has as little to fear from a man with a place, 
as from a man without one: And if he be 
unjuſtly and vexatiouſly ſued for doing his 


duty, the law will give him coſts. 


But it may be ſaid perhaps, that it is enough 
to ruin a poor clergyman (and many ſuch 
there are) to juſtify what he does well, by 
the method of law. If this be true, the 
more is the pity. But then I would have it 


obſerved, that this difficulty does not ariſe 


from the Teſt Act; and therefore it is not 
chargeable on it: but it ariſes from the 
courſe of our legal proceedings, and is com- 
mon to all caſes. A clergyman may be 
ruined, (and many a one has been) by ſuing 
for his juſt dues of tithes and offerings : and 
yet methinks it would be an injudicious 
complaint to quarrel with the laws, by which 
the dues are claimed, on this account. Who- 
ever can find a juſt and adequate remedy 
for this difficulty, he will merit the thanks 
of the Clergy ; but it is abſurd to charge 
that as the fault of one law which is common 
to all, 
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I know but of one difficulty more that 
can be made in this matter, which 1s this : 
it may be alledged that a Curate may have 


ſufficient reaſon to himſelf to repel a man 


from the Communion, and yet it may be 
hard for him to make legal evidence, againſt 
the man, of the crime for which he refuſes 
him. In anſwer to which I ſay, that a Cu- 
rate of a pariſh is bound to proceed by the 
rules preſcribed him by the Church; and he 


cannot be anſwerable for not doing what the 
Church has given him no authority to do. 
It is not every private fin a man commits, 
that ought to exclude him from the Sacra- 


ment, though it ſhould accidentally come to 
the Curate's knowledge, It is a proper 
ground for private admonition ; but till it 
becomes an offence to the Congregation, it 
does not neceſſarily call for open cenſure. 


Of the three caſes mentioned in the Rubrick, 


two of them require a notoriety of fact; and 


the third is fo limited, that it muſt become 


notorious, before a man can be excluded for 
it; for though the Curate may repel thoſe 
betwixt whom he perceiveth malice to reign, 
yet if the parties declare themſelves to be in 
mutual charity, they ſhall be admitted; or 
if one declares himſelf content to forgive 


&c. he ſhall be admitted. And if any man 


upon 
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upon admonition ſhall refuſe theſe conditions, 
I think his want of charity will be notorious. 


Since then no Curate is obliged in duty to 
repel a man from the Sacrament but for of- 


fences open and notorious, he will always 
have it in his power either to admit a man 
conſiſtently with his own obligations, or to 
make clear proof of the reaſons for which he 
repels him. 

But after all, the great cauſe of theſe diſ- 


orders, is the neglect of the conſtitutions and 


rules of the Church : if no Curate would ad- 
mit any to the Sacrament but his own pa- 
riſhioners *; and would require of them to 


give him due notice of their intentions to 


receive 4; many of the abuſes and irreveren- 
cies now juitly complained of, would be pre- 
vented ; notorious offenders would not offer 
themſelves where they are well known; nor 


would any man dare to approach the Lord's 
Table indecently, when he Knew himſelf to 


be under the obſervation of Curate and Con- 
gregation ; whereas ſtrangers, who {lp into 
Congregations, where no body knows them, 
if they have no religion, it is no wonder that 
ſometimes they have no decency. I know 
very well that the negle& of theſe good orders 
has been ſuffered fo long, that private Curates 


can hardly hope to ſucceed in attempting to 


ng Canon 48, + Rubrick before Communion. 
reſtore 
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reſtore them; but it is proper matter of con- 


ſideration for our gs and to them I 


ſubmit it. 
There is yet one more objection againſt 


the Teſt Act, namely, That it is a worldly 


« motive to induce Chriſtians to the ſame 
«© one certain profeſſion in religious matters, 
« and to the ſame one certain form of words 


« and ceremonies in public worſhip.” I 


would to God it had produced this _ 


I ſhould rejoice to ſee the Teſt Act gro 
uſeleſs and out of date by the general arty 


formity of the people of this nation. But 
the truth is, the act was made for no ſuck 


purpoſe ; the intent was to keep Diſſenters 
out of the State, not to force them into 
the Church; which may appear in part 
from hence, that their meetings were tole- 
rated by the very act, in the firſt of William 


and Mary, which N extends the Teſt 


to them. 


But whatever the intent was, we may be 
told, the effect is, that men are tempted by 
this act to outward conformity, and are made 


hypocrites. I allow it to be ſo; and what 
then? Why, hypocriſy is a very evil thing, 


and no man ought to have a temptation to it 
laid in his way: true ſtill; and to prevent 


this, was one reaſon of the occaſional Bill. 
But 
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But though all ſuch hypocriſy cannot be pre- 
vented ; yet, conſider, are they who encou- 
rage virtue and true religion anſwerable for 


the hypocriſy of thoſe, who will pretend to 


virtue and religion, in order to ſhare in the 


encouragement ? If they ate, then it is in 


itſelf a wicked thing to encourage virtue and 
true religion; and a father is a wicked man 
who rewards one ſon for doing well, becauſe 
thereby he may poſſibly tempt another to 
make a ſhew of doing well. A Gentleman 


in the country, who ſhews ſome mark of fa- 


vour to his poor neighbours who religiouſly 


attend the public ſervice of God, is really by 
16 doing drawing upon himſelf the wrath of 


God, by laying a temptation before others to 
make an appearance of being better than really 
they are, If theſe conſequences are good, 
then I am ſure that, © The worſhip of God 
and the neglect of it, religion and irreligion 


* ought to be ſet on an equal foot in this 


« world,” But if they are falſe; the ob- 
jection. againſt the Teſt has no weight in it ; 


and it will be lawful to do right, notwith- 


ſtanding that ſome perhaps may make a wrong 
uſe of our ſo doing. But this general reaſon 
is calculated to ſerve more purpoſes than one; 
and there will be occaſion, ſome time or other, 
to recall it to examination. In the mean 
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Wille; Lſhall take leave of this part ve the 
argument; not intending (without very good 
reaſon) to be drawn into it again: for al- 
though I have, for the ſake of Religion, and 
of this Chriſtian Church, both which (as I 
ſtill conceive) muſt ſuffer by the principles 
now propagated, been content to enter into 
a controverſy ; yet I do not defign that it ſhall 

grow to be the employment of my life. 
If there be reaſon in what I have offered, 
it will prevail with reaſonable men; if there 
be not, I am not fo unreaſonable as to deſire 


it ſhould. 


